BY ORDER OF THE SHAH

relics of days of greatness, derelict, shorn of life, and
of all else save an academic interest. At the height of
Isfahan's fame her inhabitants kept about three million
pigeons, disturbed once a year to collect the guano to
manure the fields, as they had done since the dawn of time;
witness the Second Book of Kings, "The fourth part of a cab
of dove's dung was sold for five pieces of silver." In the
early nineteenth century pigeon guano was regarded as a
marketable commodity in England as well as in Persia,
and sold at half a crown a bushel.

In the fertilized fields melons were cultivated, and
were famous for centuries, some weighing as much as
sixty pounds. Aesthetic Persians would employ a melon
diviner, whose sole job was to tell his master the psycho-
logical moment when the fruit attained perfection.

History and craftsmanship reflected the culture of
Isfahan more than that of most cities. Rumi showed us
a desolate valley to the south, reputed scene of Rustam's
battles with the Dragon, and laid waste by the beast's
poisonous breath, linking the tale Rumi told us at Pahlevi
about the prince Husein. There stood the Pillar of the
Running Footman, from which every aspirant to service in
the royal household had to carry twelve separate arrows to
the city, between the rising and the setting of the sun.
On this subject he enlightened us further.

"A Shah who had close upon twelve hundred family
ties, and who, moreover, was a poet rich with the odour
of reputation, promised his daughter, as brilliant as the sun
and as placid as the moon, to anyone who could run
before the royal horse from Shiraz to this, the Beloved City*
A man of no consequence was upon the point of success.
Misliking the idea of him as a son-in-law, the Mountain of
Magnificence dropped his whip, which the runner some-
how contrived to pick up in his stride. The Shah then
dropped his ring. The man, forced by etiquette to stoop,
was overrun and killed. He was buried where he fell.
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